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OFF THE JOB, TOO, 
IT CAN HAPPEN TO YOU 
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HE STATE OF OREGON has a good record 

when we consider disease, infant, and 
maternal mortality. While the death rate 
from these causes has been declining, this 
benefit has been offset by the increasing 
number of deaths from accidents, especially 
in the home. 


This problem was of such concern that 
the Governor of Oregon appointed a com- 
mittee to study it. The committee felt it 
should first gather information concerning 
home accidents and asked Josephine County 
to take over this project. 

In July of 1951 the Josephine County 
Home Safety Committee, which is a volun- 
teer organization consisting of representa- 
tives from the various agencies and organi- 
zations interested in promoting home safety, 
started to make a survey of home accidents 
occurring in the county for a period of one 
year. The purpose of the survey was to 
gather information concerning these acci- 
dents on which to base an educational pro- 
gram in the prevention of home accidents 
for the following year. 

The county was first divided geograph- 
ically into 22 communities with a chairman 
appointed for each community. The chair- 
man had a committee of workers to obtain 
detailed information concerning accidental 
injuries which occurred in her community. 
Often the PTA or Home Extension Unit in 
the community would take over this project. 

Every person in the county was requested 
to report all home accidents on accident 
report cards obtained from schools, organi- 
zations, drug stores, hospitals, physicians’ 
offices, local health department and commu- 
nity stores throughout the county. The news- 
papers and radio station constantly reminded 
residents to report these accidents. 

After learning of the accident, trained 
workers then contacted the injured person 
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and filled out a questionnaire concerning the 
injury. This information was then for- 
warded to the vital statistics section of the 
State Board of Health for compiling into 
statistical form. 


By the end of the survey year many 
people had become interested in home 
safety. It was discovered that within a small 
county of 28,061 population, 1,138 persons 
were injured in home accidents during the 
year. Four of these resulted in death. More 
than 400 of the accidents resulted in frac- 
tures or sprains, many of which required 
medical attention and terminated to mm | 
degree in temporary and permanent dis- 
ability. Ninety-nine per cent of the accidents 
were caused by human shortcomings which 
could have been prevented. 


One eight year old boy lost the sight of 
an eye and sustained other serious injuries 
when he found a blasting cap and hit it with 
a hammer. His parents were surprised to 
learn that he didn’t know what a blasting 
cap looked like. They immediately took 
steps to try to prevent other boys and girls 
from such injuries. They had a picture 
taken of a blasting cap and what their son 
looked like after playing with one. They 
requested that this picture be used for 
educational purposes. 


In July of 1952 the Home Safety Com- 
mittee launched an educational campaign in 
home accident prevention. This required the 
cooperation and support of many organiza- 
tions and agencies. A slogan contest open € 
all residents in the county got the campaign 
off to a good start. The slogan that was 
chosen as first place winner, “The Cost of 
Safety Is Only a Thought,” was used as the 
theme for a poster contest open to elemen- 
tary school students. The submitted posters 
were classified by age groups with several 
of the best selected from each group. This 
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program was carried out in conjunction with 
the annual “Spring Opening” event spon- 
sored by downtown merchants. The selected 
posters were placed in store windows and 
had to be found during this week by the 
student submitting the poster. The mer- 
chant then awarded a prize to the student. 


\ training program was conducted for 
afety chairmen of Home Extension and 
Parent-Teacher organizations. These chair- 
men were provided with packets of home 
safety material and taught new and _inter- 
esting methods in presenting safety programs. 

Bulletins were mailed to all organizations 
explaining the work of the Home Safety 
Committee and promising to provide films, 
speakers, first aid instructors and safety 
material covering any field of safety for 
their programs. A very good supply of this 
material is kept on hand in order that the 
committee may meet almost any request. 
The community is becoming aware of this 
service and daily requests are made for help 
in program planning and safety material. 

Material on child safety is furnished the 
local hospital and physicians. The Welcome 
Wagon Hostess distributes suitable safety 
material as she makes her calls on new 
people in the community, on parents of new 


@:": and on newly married couples. 


The local association of insurance agents 
sponsored a six-month series of weekly radio 
programs that brought members of the safety 
committee before the mike to discuss the 
hazards of our everyday living in an attempt 
to prevent many of these accidents. 

The committee believes that first-aid 
trained people have fewer accidents than 
those who have not had this training. There- 
fore they provide instructors for first-aid 
classes and encourage organizations to spon- 


sor these classes. The committee also pro- 
vides instruction for 4H clubs in first-aid 
and farm and home safety and for Girl 
Scouts in order for them to qualify for 
proficiency badges in First-Aid, Child Care, 
Community Safety, Farm Safety, Home 
Health and Safety, and Outdoor Safety. 


The Home Safety Committee reorganized 
the Safety Council which had completely 
dissolved from lack of interest. This coun- 
cil in the past had traffic safety as its only 
interest. When reorganized, it developed 
committees in all fields of safety. 


Probably the project that has proved most 
popular has been the “Baby-Sitter Safety 
Club” which is conducted for junior and 
senior high school students. Many profes- 
sional people have volunteered their services 
to make this course possible. A local po- 
liceman presents the lesson covering emer- 
gencies, such as what to do in case of fire 
and how to make emergency phone calls. 
The instruction on child care is conducted 
by a local pediatrician. How to read, tell 
stories and entertain small children is dem- 
onstrated by the city recreation director. 
The demonstration of bathing, dressing and 
feeding the baby is directed by one of the 
head nurses from the local hospital. 


The safety committee is starting its third 
year in the field of home safety and is con- 
vinced that interest in safety is on the in- 
crease in Josephine County. Many people 
are proposing methods to improve safety in 
the home, in traffic, on the job and at school. 
This year the Home Safety Committee is 
attempting an evaluation of the program as 
well as continuing many of the described 
programs. The Committee sincerely hopes 
that it has helped to prevent many injuries 
due to accidents. 
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HOME APPLIANCES 





ge JUST plain common sense to take care of the 
various appliances you have in your home. It! 
safer also. Here are a few basic rules for appliance 
’ use and care: 


1. Placement of appliances is 
important. Here heater is out 
of traffic ways. Keep electric 
appliances away from faucets, 
sinks, or other grounded objects. 


2. Follow manufacturer's direc- 
tions when you use equipment. 


3. Keep equipment clean and 
in good repair. Here furnace is 
getting annual cleaning. 






4. When your equipment needs 
repairs, call in a qualified serv- 


ice man. It's not only safer, 
but more economical in the , 
in 


long run. 


Photograpl courtesy American Mutual Liability 
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SURVEY IN BALTIMORE 


Wwues HOURS of exposure are considered, 
home injury rates are much lower than 


ublic (including motor vehicle) or work 
injury rates according to a morbidity study 
conducted in Baltimore by the U. S. Public 
Health Service. 


Age-adjusted 
Injury All Ages 15 0to4 
class ages and over years 
eee 1.9] 5.13 3.51 
i ere 16.32 13.82 21.49 
eee ered ange 13.44 een 


The table above shows the number of 
disabling injuries by class and age group 
per million person-hours, excluding hours 
of sleep. 


For this study households in sample areas 
¢ the original Eastern Health District were 
visited at monthly intervals over a five-year 
period ending in May, 1943. The study in- 
cluded illness and accidents of all types. The 
findings were published in Public Health 
Monograph No. 14, 1953. 

Not only were home accident rates lower 
but home accidents were the least severe. 
Work accidents were the most severe. 

Concerning risks for specifie ages and 
types of accidents the report states, in part: 
“Children under 15 years and particularly 
under five years have extremely high fre- 
quencies of falls on sidewalks, streets, and 
other public places per million person-hours 
spent in such places. Women experience 
more home and public-place accidents, par- 
ticularly falls, than men in the same places, 
but they experience fewer work accidents 
than men.” 

The study also revealed the following 

on concerning the relation of 
-hronic disease to accidents: 

“A consistently higher percentage of indi- 
viduals who had repeated accidents during a 
specified period had some chronic disease 
than was true of individuals who had no 
accidents.” 

In studying socio-economic factors, it was 
discovered as might be expected that acci- 
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dents were more frequent and the percentage 
of persons who had repeated accidents was 
higher in manual occupations than in pro- 
fessional-business-clerical work, also in the 
lowest income group and among those living 
in low-rent houses or low-value owned 


5tol4 151034 351054 55 years 

years years years and over 
3.55 3.81 3.74 7.30 
26.28 12.25 12.94 19.76 
13.43 14.73 10.85 


homes. However, housewives sustained acci- 
dents more frequently than female business- 
professional-clerical workers, less frequently 
than female manual workers. 


Here are some particulars from the report 
concerning childhood accidents: 


“Fractures are infrequent in the preschool 
ages but in he ages 5-14 they show a peak 
in both th» upper and lower extremities. 
Dislocatio. and sprain of the ankle, and 
laceration and superficial injuries of the 
lower ex cemities are also high in the school 
ages. On the other hand, burns are consid- 
erably more frequent among children under 
five years of age than among those of the 
school ages or among adults. 


“The largest proportion of all head inju- 
ries involving some part of the head amount 
to 56.8 per cent of all injuries at those ages. 
It should be noted that these head injuries 
are largely lacerations and superficial inju- 
ries rather than fractures and dislocations.” 

Acute poisoning other than by food was 
considerably more important among children 
under five years than in other age groups. 

The report also states, “Annual illness of 
all severities and from all causes amounted 
to 1,379 per 1,000 population of which 125 
(9 per cent) were due to accidents. Of the 
2,690 injuries in the 5-year period, 1,110 
(52 per 1,000) disabled the patient for one 
or more days and the other 1,580 (73 per 
1,000) did not cause loss of time from usual 
activities.” 











IRES ARE divided into three classes ac- 

cording to their origin and the type of 
material involved: class A fires involve such 
materials as wood, rubbish, textiles, and 
paper; class B fires occur in flammable 
liquids such as paint, gasoline, oil, grease, 
ete.; and class € fires break out in defective 
wiring and electrical appliances. 


Unfortunately, there is no cheap, effective 
and non-hazardous extinguisher for all types 
of fires. 


Fires involving wood, rubbish, textiles or 
paper should be extinguished by wetting 
them down and thus removing the heat 
from them. This can best be accomplished 
by water or a soda extinguisher. 


A carbon dioxide or dry chemical extin- 
guisher will suffice for an incipient surface 
fire. However, since it does not have the 
necessary cooling effect, there is always dan- 
ger of a flash back of fire. Vaporizing 
liquid type fire extinguishers which use 
carbon tetrachloride or chlorobomomethane 
are also hazardous for extinguishing class A 
fires. If the area is not well ventilated, there 
is danger in the inhalation of both the 
vapors and their decomposition products. 


Fires in flammable liquids, such as paints, 
gasoline, oil or grease, should be extin- 
guished by the removal of oxygen from the 
air surrounding the blaze. The carbon diox- 
ide or dry chemical extinguisher is best able 
to suffocate this type. Common baking soda 
liberates carbon dioxide gas when spread on 
a fire and smothers the fire in the same 
manner as a carbon dioxide or dry chemical 
extinguisher. This generation of carbon di- 
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HOME FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 


By Gordon T. O'Neill 


Senior Engineer 
Home Safety Division 


oxide gas is due to the chemical composition 
of baking soda (bicarbonate of soda). 

Flour and other staples should not be 
used in place of baking soda. They do not 
generate carbon dioxide and they can cause 
dust explosions. Unless the area is well 
ventilated, the vaporizing liquid type ex- 
tinguishers are again hazardous because of 
the inhalation dangers. A heavy stream e 
water should not be used to extinguish 
B type fire because it will tend only to 
spread or scatter the fire. 

Electrical fires should be extinguished by 
removing the oxygen surrounding the fire 
and shutting off the electrical current. Car- 
bon dioxide and dry chemical extinguishers 
which are non-conductors are best for this 
type fire. 

Water should not be used on electrical 
fires. The vaporizing type extinguishers are 
non-conductors but could be hazardous in a 
poorly ventilated area. 

Frequently small sub-standard fire extin- 
guishers aimed at the home markets are 
brought out. The installation in a home of 
a sub-standard extinguisher, which is too 
small to be effective against actual fires, 
endangers the lives of the occupants of that 
home. Not only are these extinguishers of 
insufficient size to effectively combat the 
actual fire but they usually contain a wo 
izing liquid which is hazardous in confine 
or poorly ventilated areas. The carbon di- 
oxide or dry chemical extinguishers should 
have a capacity of at least four pounds of 
extinguishing agent. 

Recommendations should be sought from 
the local fire department regarding accept- 
able fire extinguishers for home use. 
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BUILT-IN SAFETY 


@ A Suggested Program for June 


CCIDENTS are caused partly by careless 
**% living habits and partly by unsafe home 
design. Hazards have actually been built 
into the home in the form of cramped 
kitchen space, twisting stairways, dark halls, 
etc. Many home accident hazards can be 
“built-out” and eliminated by engineering 
and “building in” safety features in their 
places. Often even by remodeling these 
kitchens, stairways, porches, etc. hazards are 
greatly reduced. 

The National Association of Home Build- 
ers has recently been educating its own 
members in built-in safety through films and 
pamphlets. They are attempting to reduce 
ecidents in the home to a minimum by 
yuilding safe, structurally sound homes. One 
of the projects instituted by the NAHB is a 
testing laboratory in which new safety fea- 
tures are tested in private homes with 
periodic checks over a year’s time. This 
method reveals the actual value of each 
new feature. 

If you can make your neighbors aware of 
built-in safety in the home, you can start 
them on the way to safer living. Contact 
your home builders association, architects, 
cortractors, real estate editors of the local 
newspaper, and city building officials to see 
if you can get their support for your built-in 
safety program. 

Encourage the builders association to plan 
one of their meetings during the month on 
built-in safety. They might decide to open 
part of their meeting to the public and 
present a panel discussion with a question 
and answer period following. Or you might 
ask a member of this group to give a talk 
er radio or TV demonstration on specific 
safety features which can be built or re- 
modeled into the home. 

A local architect might help you to de- 
sign a miniature model home with colorful 
placards pointing out each special built-in 
safety feature. The model could be built 
by a school architecture class or a wood- 
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working hobby group and displayed in 
downtown store windows. 


The school architecture or home eco- 
nomics class might run a contest themselves 
for the best design safety-wise of a kitchen 
or entire home. The winning designs could 
be displayed at PTA meetings or in down- 
town shop windows. 


Another effective exhibit would be a pic- 
ture display. Take the photos yourself or 
obtain them from the builders association. 
“Then and now” pictures could show the 
contrast between older homes built without 
specific safety features and newer homes 
with built-in safety. Or the exhibit could 
show “before and after” views of a home 
remodeled for safer living. 


If there is a model home showing in the 
area, perhaps the sponsors would be willing 
to spotlight the new safety features in each 
room by the use of placards or posters. The 
real estate editor or home section editor of 
the local newspaper could publicize the 
home using the built-in safety angle as a 
lead for his article. For the benefit of pro- 
spective home builders or remodelers the 
paper may also wish to run an article by 
the city building inspector explaining the 
various parts of the local building code 
which pertain to safety. 


Contact the leaders of women’s clubs, 
home demonstration units and home eco- 
nomics groups and ask them to plan a meet- 
ing on safety built or remodeled into the 
home. Perhaps a local architect and an 
interior decorator would consent to give a 
talk with a question and answer period for 
airing of specific problems. 

The booklet When You Build or Remodel 
(N.S.C.) could be distributed to applicants 
for home building permits, or through local 
loan companies, real estate offices, contrac- 
tors, and architects’ consulting offices. This 
will help to create interest and a public 
demand for safer homes. 





CONFERENCE 


Ho: AND off-the-job safety will be in- 

cluded in the Twenty-fourth All-Ohio 
Safety Congress and Exhibit to be held in 
Columbus, April 20-22. On April 21 Carl J. 
Shields, District Chief of the Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau, Dayton, will put on a demon- 
stration entitled “House of Hazards.” “Saftey 
After the Whistle Blows” is the title of a 
paper on off-the-job safety to be presented 
by D. B. Parker, Resident Engineer of the 
Travelers Insurance Company of Columbus. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Let's Take a Look at Home Accidents by 
C. K. Kincaid, M.D. appeared in Health, 
published by the Wisconsin State Board of 
Health. The article discusses the subject of 
home accidents as a public health problem. 
Single copies can be obtained from the 
National Safety Council. 

Let's Protect Him Against Accidents, an 
article reprinted from Michigan’s Health, is 
available in single copies at the National 
Safety Council. This article calls attention 
to the need for more effective action in the 
field of child accident prevention in the 
home and gives specifie suggestions to par- 
ents on accident prevention. 


Getting Down to Brass Tacks is a guide 
in booklet form for a demonstration talk on 
home safety. What to say and how to illus- 
trate it is suggested for each of the topics 
including falls, poisons, cuts, burns, fires, 
child safety and safety for the aging popula- 
tion. Copies can be obtained by writing to 
the publisher, Safety and Occupational 
Health Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, One Madison Ave., New York 10. 


The Elementary Teacher and Safety Edu- 
cation: An Influence from School to Home 
is published by the Texas Education Agency 
and the Texas Safety Association. It is a 


guide for teachers containing suggested units 
of instruction for elementary school chil- 
dren on safer every-day living. The bulletin 
can be obtained for 15 cents per copy by 
writing the Texas Education Agency, 1106 
Colorado St., Austin, Texas. 


OUTDOOR INCINERATOR 


TP \ He OUTDOOR incinerator shown above ac- 

cording to the manufacturer provides a 
convenient and safe method of disposing of 
rubbish and garbage. The manufacturer 
states that the perforated grate at the bot- 
tom and the air flue insure the proper air 
supply for a good fire even when the incin- 
erator is packed full to the top. The manu- 
facturer also claims that since the special 
spark arrestor prevents flying sparks and no 
fire is visible at any point, children are pro- 
tected from the danger of rubbish fires. 
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